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6l8 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

scientific terms, I have usually been better satisfied with the student who 
could describe a function than with one who could merely name it. What 
we lose in time we gain in clearness. 



THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES: FRENCH 



A. F. KUERSTEINER 
Indiana University 



In adopting a uniform grammatical terminology the needs of those who 
make use of the textbooks ought to be considered first. Serious students of 
syntax, as a rule, have little trouble in understanding each other, even though 
they employ different terms. But school children are easily bewildered, and 
since this movement is to be especially for the benefit of high-school pupils 
I am heartily in favor of it. But I should like to call attention to what I 
believe to be a serious danger. 

A scholar interested in syntax is anxious, of course, to reach generaliza- 
tions that may be as broad as possible. Now the broader a generalization, 
the more difficult it is to understand. Thus Professor Hale may be right in 
classifying the subjunctive after verbs of fearing as he does, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a high-school pupil could grasp his classification. 
Besides, the object of a high-school textbook is not to teach the syntax of 
Latin, or of French, or of any other language, but to teach the language 
itself. It is of little advantage to a high-school pupil to classify all the 
subjunctives he finds under, let us say, four heads ; it is important, however, 
that he should see some reason why a verb is in the subjunctive. Perhaps 
it is because it expresses purpose, or result, or because it follows a verb of 
fearing, or a verb of commanding, or because the clause in which it occurs 
is concessive, or an indirect question. These are generalizations that a child 
can be brought to understand. 

Just where the line between the broader and narrower generalizations 
should be drawn is difficult to decide. But it is better to err on the side of 
narrow generalizations than on the other side. The desire on the part of 
teachers and textbook-makers to make instruction in Latin an exercise in 
classification has been the bane of our high-school work. It has also been 
and is the refuge of the teacher who does not know enough of the language 
to lead pupils on to a ready understanding of the foreign text. Of course 
the harder the generalization is for the pupil the more time the incompetent 
teacher can devote to it. 

A multiplicity of small generalizations is better than a few broad ones. 
Again, it is difficult to decide just what number of generalizations is de- 
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sirable. The important thing is to decide in each case whether a proposed 
term is within the grasp of the high-school pupil, and let the number of the 
terms take care of itself. 

The committee has a' hard task before it. Perhaps the most difficult 
part of its task will be to find a terminology that will be readily applicable 
to English, not because the grammar of English is more difficult or more 
complex than that of other languages, but because in America individualistic 
democracy has asserted itelf in the writing of English grammars as well as 
in everything else. It will be difficult to harmonize the many discordant 
voices; but let us hope for the best 



THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES: SPANISH 



C. P. WAGNER 
The University of Michigan 



The paper under discussion has made it evident how valuable the com- 
parative method is in the study of syntax, as in any other branch of scien- 
tific work. At the same time it has shown that the prevailing ideas of the 
subjunctive are probably, in some cases, erroneous. 

It would not be feasible for me to attempt here an examination of the 
extent to which the categories of the subjunctive proposed by Dr. Hale are 
applicable to the Spanish language. I am more concerned today with his 
assumption, which seems not to have been questioned by the other gentle- 
men who have spoken, that "every additional language he [the student] 
learns adds to his confusion." Does this not describe a condition which few 
of us had suspected? Most teachers would say, offhand, "The more lan- 
guages he studies, the easier he finds language study." 

The teacher of Spanish in a university would be painfully aware of 
confusion did it exist, since nearly all of his students have had two or 
more languages before attacking Spanish. The results of a canvass of my 
own class are as follows : 

Out of forty-eight students, only one had studied no language before 
taking up Spanish, two were studying their second language, three their 
sixth, five their fifth, twelve their third, and twenty-four their fourth. One 
exceptional case had studied six languages before starting Spanish. These 
students were questioned carefully as to whether they had ever been con- 
scious of any confusion regarding the subjunctive, at any time in their 
language work, due to the fact that different grammars called the same 
construction by different names, or explained it differently. Only four 
stated that they had been aware of such confusion. There is no reason to 
consider this situation at all unusual. 



